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SPEECH 


OF 

H  0 N .  J 0 HN  SC  0 T  T , 


The  Senate  having  under  consideration  the  hill  (S.  No.  617)  to  provide  for  the 
■redemption  and  reissue  of  United  States  notes,  and  for  free  banking — 

Mr.  SCOTT  said: 

Mr.  President  :  I  am  obliged  to  my  friends  for  their  consideration 
in  proposing  to  adjourn.  I  was  about  remarking  that  it  was  origi¬ 
nally  my  intention  to  discuss  at  some  length  financial  questions,  but 
sitting  here  during  the  long  days  that  the  resolution  and  two  finan¬ 
cial  bills  reported  by  the  committee  have  been  before  us,  and  hear¬ 
ing  all  financial  theories  and  all  financial  history  discussed  from  Abra¬ 
ham  and  the  cave  of  Machpelah  down  through  Marco  Polo  to  Stuart 
Mill,  Bagehot,  and  Amasa  Walker,  I  utterly  and  in  despair  abandoned 
the  idea  of  throwing  a  single  ray  of  light  upon  this  discussion,  and 
concluded  to  reserve  what  1  had  to  say  until  a  practical  measure  was 
before  the  Senate.  And  now,  sir.  I  have  abandoned  all  idea  of  dis¬ 
cussing  theories.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  upon  what  I  think  are 
the  three  practical  questions  that  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  I 
think  are  to  some  extent  dealt  with  in  this  bill.  I  may  deal  in  some 
general  remarks  upon  these  subjects,  but  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss, 
as  I  have  already  said,  in  a  general  way,  financial  theories.  There  are, 
as  I  have  said,  three  questions  upon  which  the  public  attention  has 
been  centered,  and  to  which  I  think  the  action  of  Congress  should  be 
directed.  These  three  questions  are,  as  I  apprehend  them— 

First.  How  and  when  is  the  pledge  contained  in  the  act  of  1869  to 
be  redeemed  f 

Secondly.  What  character  of  currency  is  Congress  to  furnish  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  ?  and, 

Thirdly.  What  shall  be  the  quantity  of  that  currency  ? 

With  these  three  questions  settled,  the  business  of  the  country  will 
adjust  itself  to  whatever  determination  we  arrive  at  upon  either  of 
them.  With  either  of  these  three  questions  unsettled,  business  will 
also  remain  unsettled ;  and  therefore  I  propose  to  speak  very  briefly 
upon  each  one  of  them.  I  may  notice  incidentally  under  the  third  head, 
the  legal  question  which  has  been  so  learnedly  and  earnestly  discussed 
this  afternoon,  as  to  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  what  is  termed  the  $44,000,000  reserve.  That,  however,  will  be 
as  I  shall  feel  when  I  reach  that  part  of  the  question. 

The  first  question,  then,  is,  How  and  when  is  the  pledge  of  the  act  of 
1869  to  be  redeemed  ?  Aud  iu  order  to  answer  the  question  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  see  what  the  pledge  is.  Let  me — not  because  it  needs  to  be 
repeated,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  it  clearly  before  the  Senate — 
read  again  this  oft-quoted  act : 

That  in  order  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  dis¬ 
charge  all  just  obligations  to ‘the  public  creditors,  and  to  settle  conflicting  ques¬ 
tions  and  interpretations  of  the  laws  by  virtue  of  which  such  obligations  have, 
been  contracted,  it  is  hereby  provided  and  declared  that  the  faith  of  the  United 
States  is  solemnly  pledged— 
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Here  is  the  first  pledge — 

to  the  payment  in  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  United  States 
not  hearing  interest,  known  as  United  States  notes,  anil  of  all  the  interest-bearing 
obligations  of  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  where  the  law  authorizing  the 
issue  of  any  such  obligation  has  expressly  provided  that  the  same  may  be  paid  in 
lawful  money  or  other  currency  than  gold  and  silver.  But  none  of  said  interest- 
bearing  obligations  not  already  due  shall  be  redeemed  or  paid  before  maturity  un¬ 
less  at  such  time  United  States  notes  shall  be  convertible  into  coin  at  the  option  of 
the  holder,  or  unless  at  such  time  bonds  of  the  United  States  bearing  a  lower  rate 
of  interest  than  the  bonds  to  be  redeemed  can  be  sold  at  par  in  coin.  And  the 
United  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its  faith  to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  prac¬ 
ticable  period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin. 

I  call  attention  to  a  difference  in  these  two  pledges.  The  first  pledge 
covers  all  the  obligations  of  the  United  States,  bonds,  notes  of  every 
character,  and  settles  any  ambiguity  that  might  theretofore  have 
existed  as  to  the  construction  to  he  put  upon  the  obligation  of  those 
bonds ;  but  it  pledges  the  faith  of  the  Government  to  the  payment  in 
coin,  or  its  equivalent,  of  all  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  not 
hearing  interest,  known  as  United  States  notes,  and  I  ask  that  the 
words  “  or  its  equivalent  ”  he  noted.  The  second  pledge  provides  not 
for  payment  hut  for  making  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States  notes  in  coin,  drop¬ 
ping  the  words  “  or  its  equivalent.” 

Here  are  two  distinct  pledges :  one,  that  the  notes  are  to  he  redeemed 
in  coin  or  its  equivalent ;  the  other,  that  provision  will  he  made,  at 
the  earliest  practicable  moment  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  in 
coin. 

The  first  question,  then,  as  to  when  this  redemption  is  to  take  place, 
is  answered,  in  the  language  of  the  act,  when  we  can  make  that  pro¬ 
vision.  Now,  sir,  when  we  approach  that  question  and  attempt  to 
answer  it,  it  must  give  any  man  pause.  I  read,  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  how  prophecy  has  been  mocked  on  this  subject,  from  a 
pamphlet  published  in  1869,  in  criticism  of  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
the  Treasury,  and  it  commences  thus  : 

The  war  had  then  but  recently  closed  when  an  eminent  ex -Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  now  at  the  head  of  the  judiciary  of  the  Union,  gave  it  as  bis  opinion  that  “the 
true  way  to  prepare  for  resumption  of  specie  payments  was  to  resume  at  once ;  ”  an 
idea  which  so  forcibly  and  favorably  struck  a  distinguished  New  York  editor  that 
for  a  long  period  of  time  its  adoption  was  most  strenuously  advocated  in  almost 
every  issue  and  every  department  of  bis  journal. 

Almost  simultaneously  with  this  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  ex¬ 
finance  minister,  came  a  similar  one  from  the  minister  then  in  office,  Mr.  Hugh  Mc¬ 
Culloch,  that  gentleman  having  then  written  to  Mr.  George  Walker,  his  agent  in 
Europe,  authorizing  him  to  give  to  foreign  banks  and  bankers  positive  assurance 
that  specie  payments  would  be  resumed  before  the  arrival  at  maturity  of  the  first 
issue  of  seven- thirties;  that  is  to  say,  before  the  midsummer  of  1868. 

And  Mr.  McCulloch  repeated  that  belief  in  his  formal  report  to  Con¬ 
gress  made  in  December,  1866,  that  specie  payments  would  he  reached 
“  as  early  as  the  1st  day  of  July,  1868.”  Now  in  view  of  the  intervening 
years,  almost  six  of  them,  and  in  view  of  the  prophecies  I  have  heard 
during  this  debate  and  of  those  which  are  published  every  day,  I  think 
it  would  he  presumption  for  any  man  to  undertake  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion  when  we  can  redeem  the  pledge  of  the  act  of  1869.  I  am  satisfied 
that  this  question  cannot  be  answered  unless  we  are  content  to  wait 
and  let  it  be  answered  by  the  revolving  years  of  time.  What  is  before 
us  in  the  convulsions  of  business,  in  the  calamities  that  may  befall 
this  nation  by  fire  or  flood,  by  failure  of  crops,  pestilence  or  war,  no 
man  can  tell ;  and  unless  he  can  with  prophetic  vision  look  into  these 
future  years  and  see  the  course  of  trade,  the  adversity  which  may 
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depress  or  the  prosperity  which  shall  crown  the  industries  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  all  prophecy  and  all  conjecture  upon  this  subject  are  entirely  idle. 

In  view  of  our  present  situation,  let  me  ask,  does  any  man  believe 
that  we  can  redeem  in  specie  now  the  outstanding  obligations  of  the 
Government?  With  three  hundred  and  eighty-two  millions  (adding 
the  twenty-six  millions  that  have  been  the  subject  of  controversy  on 
the  floor  to-day)  of  legal-tender  notes,  12  per  cent,  below  par,  and  the 
admitted  fact  that  there  are  but  about  one  hundred  and  forty  millions 
of  specie  in  the  country,  no  sane  man  will  suppose  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  could  announce  the  policy  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
for  no  man  who  has  an  obligation  12  per  cent,  below  par  will  hold  it 
any  longer  than  he  can  get  to  where  it  is  to  be  redeemed  by  a  cur¬ 
rency  that  is  par.  • 

Then,  sir,  I  turn  to  the  equivalent  which  is  granted  in  the  language 
of  the  act  of  1869,  and  holding  the  view  that  I  do  of  unlimited  and 
irredeemable  paper  currency,  I  think  the  first  step  that  we  ought  to 
take  to  redeem  that  pledge  is,  if  we  cannot  give  that  which  we  have 
promised,  to  give  the  best  we  can,  the  bond  of  the  Government  bearing 
interest,  and  to-day  that  bond  is  in  the  money  markets  of  the  world 
the  equivalent  of  gold.  Therefore  my  first  desire  would  be  that  every 
outstanding  legal-tender  note  of  the  Government  should  be  redeemed 
as  rapidly  as  we/could  do  it  without  rudely  disturbing  the  x»resent  rela¬ 
tions  of  debtor  and  creditor,  or  the  business  of  the  people,  in  the  bonds 
of  the  Government ;  and  then  I  would  go  further.  Having  redeemed 
the  notes  in  the  equivalent  of  gold,  is  not  the  pledge  fulfilled  ?  The  mo¬ 
ment  the  legal-tender  note  is  in  the  custody  of  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  it  is  redeemed.  When  the  Government,  instead  of  a  citi¬ 
zen,  is  the  owner  of  its  own  promise,  has  lifted  the  promise,  it  is  within 
its  own  power  ;  and  believing,  as  I  do,  that  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  in  the  near  future  is  impossible,  believing  as  I  do  that 
hereafter  a  volume  of  paper  currency  will  be  needed  for  the  business 
of  this  country,  which  can  be  redeemed  in  specie  only  when  specie  is 
not  needed,  in  times  of  prosperity,  and  cannot  be  redeemer!  in  specie 
whenever  a  panic  comes  or  a  demand  for  its  redemption,  instead  of  reis¬ 
suing  that  legal- tender  money  in  the  form  which  it  now  bears,  I  would 
recognize  that  truth  upon  its  face,  and  I  would  reissue  it  payable  in 
coin  or  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  Government,  so  that  it  should 
not  be  said,  as  it  has  been  heretofore,  that  the  plighted  faith  of  the 
Government  was  not  redeemed,  or  that  the  Government  was  dishon¬ 
ored  by  neglecting  to  pay  its  legal-tender  notes. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  few  remarks  I  have  to  make  with  statis¬ 
tics,  but  upon  this  one  subject  of  the  resumption  of  specie  payments, 
looking  at  the  course  of  trade,  looking  as  I  have  done  at  the  amount 
of  the  imports  and  the  exports  of  coin  and  bullion  from  the  year 
1865  down  to  1873,  and  finding  that  there  is  an  annual  average  of 
$60,000,000  in  round  numbers  exported  from  this  country  more  than 
is  imported ;  looking,  again,  at  the  fact  that  the  production  of 
precious  metals  in  this  country  reached  its  maximum  in  1852, 
when  it  was  $90,000,000,  that  from  1848  to  1868  it  averaged  about 
$57,000,000  and  has  hardly  maintained  that  average  since  ;  looking 
at  the  fact  that  76  per  cent,  of  our  carrying  trade  is  done  upon  for¬ 
eign  bottoms  and  24  per  cent,  only  upon  American  bottoms,  and  that 
amount  of  money  taken  from  us  ;  looking,  moreover,  at  the  amount 
of  our  national  debt  held  in  Europe,  and  the  ordinary  balance  of 
trade  against  us,  without  reference  simply  to  the  question  of  the 
import  and  export  of  specie,  I  come  to  the  conclusion,  whether  it  be 


right  or  wrong,  that  an  accumulation  of  gold  sufficient  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  redeeming  the  legal-tender  notes  and  of  continuing  hereafter 
to  redeem  the  amount  of  paper  currency  necessary  to  do  the  business 
of  this  country  is  in  the  far  future. 

Mr.  HOWE.  Will  the  Senator  allow  me  to  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Certainly. 

Mr.  IIOWE.  I  wish  to  ask  him  if  the  capital  of  the  country  does 
not  furnish  to-day,  and  has  not  all  along  through  these  years,  that 
sixty  millions  to  pay  the  balance  which  is  said  to  exist  against  our 
trade,  and  to  meet  every  other  coin  demand  of  the  business  of  this 
country.  Has  it  not  been  met  f 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Certainly  it  has.  » 

Mr.  HOWE.  Now,  I  will  ask  the  Senator  if  that  does  not  prove 
that  there  is  coin  enough  to  meet  every  real  demand  for  coin? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  That  depends  very  much  upon  what  the  Senator  con¬ 
siders  a  real  demand  upon  coin. 

Mr.  HOWE.  A  real  necessity  for  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  In  the  ordinary  transaction  of  business,  when  confi¬ 
dence  is  unimpaired,  when  the  holder  of  a  note  believes  that  he  can 
have  it  redeemed  in  what  he  considers  the  equivalent  of  gold,  then 
there  is  no  difficulty  about  a  sufficiency  of  coin  to  carry  on  business, 
lint  my  point  is,  that  for  the  last  ten  years  I  may  safely  say  no  civil¬ 
ized  country  has  been  able  to  have  coin  enough  in  the  vaults  of  its 
hanks  to  redeem  the  amount  of  bank-notes,  of  credit  currency,  which 
is  necessary  to  carry  on  the  business  of  civilization. 

Mr.  HOWE.  And  never  will  have. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  And  never  will  have.  Therefore  I  am  only  expressing 
my  desire  that  we  recognize  that  truth,  and  that  hereafter,  in  arrang¬ 
ing  the  financial  system  which  is  to  govern  the  business  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  we  shall  provide  against  a  panic  brought  about  by  our  own  pre- 
concerted  arrangement  to  have  paper  presented  for  redemption  when 
we  know  it  cannot  be  redeemed.  Better  to  have  the  paper  presented 
and  the  bond  of  the  Government  given  with  the  full  understanding 
on  all  sides  that  there  is  to  he  no  unlooked-for  calamitous  suspension 
of  specie  payments  hereafter ;  that  when  we  have  not  specie  to  pay,, 
the  faith  is  to  he  redeemed  in  the  next  best  thing. 

Mr.  HOWE.  I  perceive  that  my  friend  has  got  a  specific,  abso¬ 
lutely  infallible,  against  suspension,  and  that  is  simply  by  providing 
that  there  shall  never  be  any  redemption. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No  suspension  of  redemption  in  one  or  the  other 
medium. 

Mr.  HOWE.  There  will  he  no  suspension  when  you  absolutely 
decree  against  all  redemption. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Senator  and  I  may  differ  as  to  what  redemption 
is.  If  he  holds  that  the  substitution  of  the  bond  of  the  Government, 
paying  interest  for  an  obligation  which  does  not  pay  interest,  is  not 
a  redemption,  then  the  Senator  and  I  perhaps  differ  very  much.  As  I 
have  said,  if  it  cannot  he  redeemed  in  specie  let  us  redeem  it  in  the 
next  best  thing.  If  the  Senator’s  idea  is  that  the  paper  promise  of 
the  Government  to  pay  is  never  redeemed  at  all  until  it  is  paid  in 
specie,  then  he  and  I  perhaps  do  not  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  HOWE.  I  agree  entirely  that  it  is  a  perfectly  fair  and  honest 
thing,  since  we  cannot  take  up  our  demand  promises  with  coin,  as 
we  agreed  to  do  when  we  issued  them,  to  take  them  up  with  an  obli¬ 
gation  which  hears  interest.  But  if  we  do  that,  I  insist  upon  it  it 
shall  be  the  payment  of  the  note. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  So  I  say.  I  am  for  canceling  that  note ;  and  then 
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I  am  for  going  further  and  being  honest  in  the  future,  and  saying  in 
any  note  we  put  out  hereafter  the  Government  acknowledges  that  a 
time  will  come  when  in  all  probability  coin  cannot  be  paid  for  this 
note ;  and  in  that  event  the  promise  is  only  to  redeem  in  a  bond 
bearing  interest. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  that  is  an  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  supremacy  of  gold  indefinitely. 

Mr.  HOWE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be  kind  enough 
to  explain  in  that  connection  ?  , 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  find  myself  in  a  cross-fire  of  triangular  interroga¬ 
tion  here,  and  I  do  not  know  which  of  the  Senators  I  am  expected  to 
respond  to ;  and  so  I  will  go  on  in  the  line  I  had  marked  out  myself. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  what  I  have  previously  said  leads  me  to 
the  conclusion  and  to  the  result,  that  the  business  of  the  country  can¬ 
not  be  done  with  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  as  a  currency  for 
every-day  business;  and  therefore  it  must  be  done  with  credit  money 
of  some  form.  As  I  have  heretofore  said  upon  this  general  subject, 
wherever  you  have  credit,  wherever  you  have  debt,  it  is  impossible 
for  legislation  effectually  to  provide  against  and  prevent  panic;  and 
I  have  no  idea  that  we  caiuever  form  a  financial  system  which  will 
prevent  panic.  Debt  is  the  mother  of  panic ;  and  it  may  be  begotten 
by  fire  or  flood,  misfortune,  war,  calamity  of  any  kind  ;  and  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  panic  depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  debt,  and  the  extent 
to  which  confidence  is  shaken  when  the  exciting  cause  occurs. 

The  second  question  presented  is,  What  character  of  credit  currency 
is  to  be  furnished  to  the  people?  Bank-notes  are  but  one  form  of 
credit.  The  bank-note  issrred  by  the  old  State  corporations  was  one 
form  of  credit.  The  national-bank  note  is  another  form  of  credit. 
The  legal-tender  note  is  another  form  of  credit.  And  the  fractional 
currency  a  third  form  now  in  use.  We  come  to  the  question,  Shall 
all  these  forms  be  continued,  or  what  form  of  currency  in  the  shape 
of  a  note  will  we  give  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  ?  This  opens 
a  wide  field  for  discussion  if  I  were  disposed  to  enter  it,  and  would 
permit  me  to  do  what  I  have  disclaimed  the  intention  of  doing, namely, 
entering  into  all  the  theories  with  regard  to  the  various  classes  of 
paper  money,  and  the  various  schemes  that  are  presented  for  issu¬ 
ing  it. 

It  may  perhaps  seem  to  be  illogical  after  the  statement  I  have  made, 
with  my  belief  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  that  can  be  secured  and  the 
inadequacy  of  gold  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  the  business  of  the 
country,  that  I  should  follow  it  by  the  statement  that  I  do  desire  to 
see  the  currency  of  the  country  uniform  in  value,'  redeemable  in  gold 
or  its  equivalent.  I  do  say  so  for  I  have  no  faith  whatever  in  making 
anybody  rich  by  issuing  irredeemable  promises  to  pay.  I  have  no  idea 
that  we  can  gratify  what  seems  to  be  the  desire  of  very  many  in  the 
land  ;  that  is,  start  a  volume  of  paper  currency  running  past  every 
man’s  door  like  the  streams  that  carry  him  water,  so  that  he  can  go 
out  with  his  dipper  in  hand  and  take  just  what  he  requires  to  slake 
his  monetary  thirst,  and  make  him  easy  and  comfortable  in  his  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  no  such  idea  at  all,  for  1  am  firmly  satisfied  that  the 
issue  of  irredemable  paper  money  does  beget  extravagance  and  specu¬ 
lation,  gives  rise  to  fictitious  values,  to  demoralization  in  community, 
to  defalcations  among  those  who  are  trusted  with  large  amounts  of 
money,  and  brings  about  the  whole  brood  of  evils  which  follow  from 
the  fallacious  notion  that  men  or  nations  can  get  rich  by  putting  out 
their  promises  to  pay. 

But,  sir,  is  this  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  we  can  have  a  paper 
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currency  brought  to  par  and.  used  to  as  large  an  extent  as  necessary 
for  the  business  of  the  country  ?  I  think  not  if  we  provide  that  that 
paper  currency  shall  be  redeemable  either  in  gold  or  bonds,  for  if  it 
be  redeemable  in  either,  the  moment  it  begins  to  depreciate  below  par 
its  redeemability  will,  of  itself,  regulate  the  volume  which  the  coun¬ 
try  will  tolerate.  Then,  sir,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  only 
currency  which  this  country  will  receive  after  the  experience  of  the 
past  ten  years,  is  a  currency  founded  upon  the  national  faith.  No  one 
wishes  a  better  paper  currency  than  the  one  we  have  had.  No  one 
wishes  a  better  currency  than  the  national-bank  note  redeemable  in 
the  legal-tender  note,  if  that  legal-tender  note  were  redeemable  itself 
in  anything  better  than  itself.  No  one  will  ask  a  better  currency  if 
we  make  the  legal-tender  note  the  whole  currency  and  have  it  re¬ 
deemable  in  anything  better  than  itself  when  it  falls  below  par.  No 
one  would  wish  for  one  moment  to  go  back  to  that  period  when  the 
State  Legislatures  could  incorporate  banks  permitting  them  to  issue 
circulation  to  an  unlimited  extent  beyond  the  capital  which  they  had 
paid  in,  and  to  bring  about  that  state  of  things  which  made  themoney 
in  a  man’spocket  when  he  started  from  New  York  to  Chicago  be  about 
as  far  below  par  when  he  reached  Chicago  as  his  watch  was  ahead  of 
time.  No  one  wishes  a  return  to  this  state  of  the  currency;  and  we 
all  desire  to  see  the  national  currency  placed  upon  such  security  as 
will  render  it  uniform  in  value  and  as  will  render  it  in  volume  just 
equal  to  that  which  will  sustain  itself  at  par. 

I  had  intended  at  this  point  of  my  remarks  to  discuss  the  character 
of  the  note  which  I  would  prefer  to  see  issued.  I  have  indicated  it 
to  some  extent  already,  by  intimating  that  I  should  prefer  to  see  a 
legal  tender  issued  in  the,  form  which  I  have  indicated. 

[At  this  point  the  honorable  Senator  yielded  to  a  motion  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  executive  business.] 
Thursday,  March  28,  1874. 

Mr.  SCOTT,  (resuming.)  Mr.  President,  had  I  risen  with  the  ambi¬ 
tion  to  make  an  elaborate  speech,  certainly  that  ambition  would  not 
be  encouraged  by  the  vote  just  taken  in  the  Senate  limiting  debate. 
However,  I  take  to  myself  this  consolation,  that  I  am  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  speeches  for  any  other  purpose  than  that  of  affect¬ 
ing  action  upon  the  measure  under  consideration ;  and  as  it  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  desire  of  the  Senate  that  discussion  should  cease  and 
voting  begin,  I  shall  forego  some  of  the  remarks  I  had  intended  to 
make.  I  have  an  additional  reason  for  doing  so,  for  since  coming 
into  the  Chamber  it  was  my  intention  simply  to  say  that  I  did  not 
feel  well  enough  to  proceed,  and  to  defer  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
for  an  hour  or  two,  but  I  have  since  concluded  to  occupy  a  very  few 
moments  in  disposing  of  the  two  remaining  questions  presented  by 
what  I  said  before  the  adjournment  last  evening. 

I  had  spoken  of  the  proposition  contained  in  the  act  of  1889  and  how 
it  was  to  he  met.  I  was  proceeding  at  the  time  of  the  adjournment 
to  consider  the  character  of  the  currency  to  be  furnished  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  the  people.  But  I  am  admonished  that  hut  little  should 
be  said  on  any  one  of  these  subjects  now ;  and  I  shall  say  hut  little. 

We  have  now  in  reality  five  characters  of  currency,  if  I  recall  them 
correctly.  We  have,  first,  the  Treasury  certificate  for  gold  deposits ; 
secondly,  gold  notes  authorized  and  issued  by  the  three  gold  hanks 
in  California ;  thirdly,  the  national-bank  notes ;  fourthly,  the  legal- 
tender  notes;  and  fifthly,  the  fractional-currency  Dotes.  These  corre¬ 
spond  in  some  measure  to  bullion  notes, the  good  notes,  and  the  depre- 
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dated  notes,  which  are  mentioned  by  a  recent  writer  (Seyd)  as  making 
np  the  different  qualities  of  currency  in  England.  Our  bullion  notes 
are  not  exactly  in  form  the  same  as  the  bullion  notes  which  are  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  England.  We  have  at  present  no  other  form  of  what 
is  termed  by  that  writer  “good  notes,”  except  the  notes  issued  by  the 
coin  banks,  and  thdy  are  to  a  certain  extent  of  that  character,  being 
based  not  only  upon  Government  bonds  but  also  upon  coin  in  the 
vaults,  in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  amount  of  circulation.  To  the 
depreciated  paper,  the  third  character  of  notes  mentioned  by  that 
writer,  correspond  the  whole  three  classes  of  legal-tenders,  national- 
bank  notes,  and  fractional  currency,  for  they  are  all  below  the  par  of 
gold. 

I  believe  it  would  be  much  better  if  we  could  get  rid  of  the  diversi¬ 
ties  of  circulation  and  have  uniformity  in  its  character  as  well  as  uni¬ 
formity  in  value,  and  for  that  purpose  I  have  already  indicated  that 
I  would  prefer  seeing  the  note  of  the  Government  a  legal-tender  note, 
issued  in  the  form  to  which  I  referred  last  evening. 

There  is  one  characteristic  of  the  present  national-hank  circula¬ 
tion  which  I  would  wish  to  see  remedied.  It  costs  the  Government  and 
the  people  too  much.  To  see  what  it  does  cost,  I  shall  attempt  to  dispel 
the  delusion  that  exists  about  the  receipt  by  stockholders  of  the  whole 
interest  upon  the  bonds  deposited  to  secure  circulation.  According  to 
the  lastreport  made,  those  bonds  consist  of  $235,017,150  of  5per  cents  and 
$157,834,950  of  6  per  cents,  making'  $392,852,100.  If  we  deduct  from 
that  the  $354,000,000  of  notes,  which  would  he  amply  secured  by  an 
equal  amount  of  bonds,  we  have  deposited  as  security  for  circulation 
about  $38,000,000 more  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  nowthat  the  bonds 
are  at  par.  The  interest  on  the  5  per  cents  amounts  to  $11,750,857, 
on  the  6  per  cents  to  $10,470,097  ;  and  if  you  deduct  $2,000,000  for  the 
$38,000,000  which  is  in  excess  deposited  over  the  circulation,  it  would 
make  the  annual  interest  paid  upon  these  bonds  $20,220,954.  The 
supposition  is  that  all  this  interest  is  paid,  received,  and  enjoyed  hy 
the  capitalists  who  own  national-hank  stock.  But,  sir,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  hy  the  report  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
that,  taking  the  authorized  State  tax  aud  the  tax  upon  circulation 
and  deposits,  those  taxes  amount  to  4-J-  per  cent,  upon  the  capital ;  so 
that  there  is  less  than  2  per  cent,  realized  hy  the  holders  of  national- 
bank  stock  out  of  the  interest  which  they  receive  upon  the  bonds 
deposited.  In  effect,  the  General  Government  pays  to  the  State  gov¬ 
ernments  the  amount  of  tax  which  is  assessed  under  the  law  of  Con¬ 
gress  authorizing  those  State  governments  to  tax  the  national-hank 
stock,  pays  the  State  tax  into  the  treasuries  of  those  States,  pays  the 
State  tax  upon  bonds  which  under  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  cannot  be  taxed  for  State  purposes,  hut 
indirectly  this  State  tax  is  thus  paid. 

By  sweeping  away  all  delusion  about  the  character  of  this  taxation 
the  whole  circulation,  legal-tender  and  national-hank  notes  com¬ 
bined,  can  he  based  upon  a  bond  at  a  lower  rate  of  interest,  and  the 
Government  pay  less  interest  than  it  now  pays  upon  the  national- 
hank  circulation  alone.  If  the  bonds  continue,  as  they  now  are,  at 
par,  the  margin  which  was  provided  when  the  national-hank  system 
was  organized,  between  90  aud  100  per  cent.,  would  practically  he 
unnece  $  ary,  and  a  2  per  cent,  bond  would  pay  the  holders  of  this 
national-bank  stock  as  good  an  interest  and  they  would  realize  as 
much  profit  out  of  their  hanks  by  taking  their  circulation  upon  bonds 
of  that  character,  or  exchanging  those  upon  which  it  is  now  based  for 
such  a  bond,  as  is  now  paid.  We  have  $354,000,000  of  national-hank 
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currency,  and  assuming  that  the  legal-tender  issue  was  increased  to 
$400,000,000,  we  would  have  in  all  $754,000,000.  Now  suppose  the 
bonds  upon  which  that  currency  is  based  to  be  exchanged  for  a  bond 
bearing  2  per  cent,  interest,  the  whole  of  the  interest  upon  those  bonds 
would  amount  to  a  little  over  $15,000,000,  whereas,  as  1  have  shown, 
the  interest  paid  upon  the  bonds  upon  which  the  present  national- 
bank  circulation  is  based  is  over  $20,000,000. 

Why  should  not  this  machinery  be  swept  away?  Why  keep  up  the 
delusion  that  the  Government  is  paying  to  the  owners  of  national- 
bank  stock  5  and  6  per  cent,  upon  these  bonds  ;  that  they  are  real¬ 
izing  this  profit ;  and  why  employ  officers  to  get  back  to  the  national 
Treasury  about  2  per  cent,  ou  this  capital,  paying  out  interest  by  oue 
clerk  and  taking  in  tax  by  another?  Why  pay  2  per  cent,  into  the  treas- 
u  ri es  of  the  States,  whose  citizens  have  paid  it  before  in  Federal  taxes, 
and  get  it  back  through  circumlocution  ?  Why  not  say  at  once  that 
the  bond  of  the  Government  bearing  2  per  cent,  interest  is  a  suffi¬ 
cient  basis  upon  which  to  found  this  circulation  ?  Is  it  uot  sufficient  ? 
The  Bank  of  England  issues  its  notes  to  any  extent  upon  specie  de¬ 
posits,  and  fifteen  millions  over  that  upon  exchequer  Trills.  A  2  per 
cent,  bond  would  be  better  than  exchequer  bills.  Our  5  per  cent, 
bonds  are  to-day  in  the  market  at  par  in  gold.  And,  for  the  purposes 
of  a  circulating  medium,  does  any  one  suppose  that  the  holders  of 
the  franchises  of  the  present  national  banks,  and  of  any  that  may 
hereafter  be  organized,  would  not  willingly  exchange  every  bond 
upon  which  their  circulation  is  based  for  a  2  per  cent,  bond  clear  of 
both  State  and  national  taxation  ?  By  this  we  would  get  rid  of  the 
delusion  that  stockholders  receive  this  high  rate  of  interest. 

There  would  be  this  further  advantage :  It  would  not  only  reduce 
the  actual  amount  that  the  Government  is  now  paying  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  circulation,  but  upon  any  system  of  free  banking  which  may  be 
adopted  it  would  also  diminish  to  the  extent  that  bonds  would  be 
deposited  the  amount  of  interest  upon  theui.  It  would  do  more 
than  that.  If  that  were  enacted  and  then  free  banking,  either  to 
the  extent  provided  in  this  bill  or  general  free  banking  were  provided 
with  redemption  in  bonds  bearing  the  higher  rate  of  interest,  it 
would  call  home  from  Europe  a  large  portion  of  our  bonds  held  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  them  as  a  redeeming  medium,  and  thus  we 
would  not  only  diminish  the  rate  of  interest  upon  a  considerable 
port  ion  of  our  national  debt,  but  we  would  bring  to  our  own  shores 
another  considerable  portion  of  it,  and  keep  here  instead  of  sending 
abroad  the  coin  interest  upon  it. 

While  I  am  upon  this  subject,  let  me  speak  for  one  moment  about 
the  feature  of  this  bill  which  extends  the  privilege  of  national  bank¬ 
ing.  It  is  not  absolutely  free  banking  until  all  persons  without  re¬ 
striction  are  permitted  to  come  in  and  invest  their  capital  whensoever 
and  wheresoever  they  see  proper.  But  this  provision  in  this  bill 
authorizes  an  issue  of  national-bank  circulation  until  each  State  and 
Territory  shall  have  the  same  amount  of  circulation  in  proportion  to 
wealth  and  population  that  the  State  of  New  York  now  enjoys. 
What  would  be  the  first  effect  of  that  ?  The  complaint  has  been 
made  that  too  large  a  proportion  of  national  banking  capital  is  en¬ 
joyed  in  the  Eastern  States.  The  effect  of  this  provision  is,  that  in 
every  one  of  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  it  prohibits  any 
further  use  of  capital  for  national-bank  purposes.  The  second  effect 
is  that  if  it  be  true,  as  alleged,  that  there  is  not  sufficient  capital  in 
the  Western  and  Southern  States  to  establish  national  banks,  it  com¬ 
pels  the  capitalists  of  the  East  and  North,  if  they  desire  to  avail 
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themselves  of  this  privilege,  to  give  to  the  West  and  South  the  benefit 
of  their  capital.  Otherwise,  national  banks  will  not  be  established 
under  this  bill. 

This  would  to  a  large  extent  remedy  for  a  time  at  least  one  of  the 
evils  complained  of.  That  evil  is  a  scarcity  of  circulation  in  the  West 
and  South.  If  eastern  capital  were  to  establish  banks  in  the  West 
and  South,  two  other  results  follow :  First,  the  advantages  which 
banks  give  in  utilizing  money,  it  being  a  well-established  result  of 
experience  that  the  more  banks  there  are  the. less  currency  is  needed; 
for  $100  placed  on  deposit  in  a  bank  will  perform  in  the  course  of  a  day 
or  a  week,  as  activity  of  the  business  may  call  for  it,  the  function  of 
$500  which  is  simply  passing  from  hand  to  hand  in  the  every-day  busi¬ 
ness  of  trade.  Secondly,  it  would  settle  a  question  much  mooted  in 
this  debate,  namely,  whether  currency  thus  furnished  will  remain  where 
it  is  thus  issued.  We  are  apt  to  be  misled  by  the  figures  we  get  in  our 
statistical  tables.  When  we  look  over  them  and  find  that  so  much  per 
capita  is  apportioned  to  Rhode  Island  and  so  much  to  Illinois  and  so 
much  to  Iowa,  we  are  liable  to  rest  in  the  belief  that  that  proportion 
of  money  is  actually  in  those  States,  and  I  have  found  myself  upon 
occasions  when  looking  over  the  table  taking  it  for  granted  that  the 
proportion  there  allotted  pet'  capita  to  the,  population  of  those  States  is 
actually  there.  It  is  allotted  there  and  it  went  there,  but  we  find  all 
the  time  that  this  circulation  is  seeking  the  commercial  centers  and 
that  many  of  those  States  are  not  enjoying  even  the  amount  of  per 
capita  circulation  which  the  tables  give  to  them.  Hence  we  find  even 
the  West  complaining  that  at  times  they  have  too  much  money  and 
at  other  times  too  little  ;  that  when  they  have  too  much  it  flows  to 
eastern  cities.  If  this  provision,  then,  be  carried  out,  and  eastern 
capital  goes  either  West  or  South,  it  will  solve  the  question  as  to 
whether  that  capital  will  remain  in  those  localities  or  not. 

As  it  stands  at  present  the  national  Government  is  paying  about  2 
per  cent,  of  the  interest  upon  the  bonds  which  are  the  basis  of  the 
national-bank  circulation,  as  State  tax  into  the  treasuries  of  the  New 
England  States,  on  about  $80,000,000.  If  this  system  be  adopted  it 
will  prevent,  for  the  present  at  least,  the  objection  which  I  have  here¬ 
tofore  urged,  that  if  we  throw  open  free  banking  in  an  unlimited  way 
there  may  be  at  once  such  an  absorption  of  the  capital  in  the  Eastern 
States  that  it  will,  by  this  feature  of  taxation  alone,  if  there  were  no 
other,  make  the  national-bank  system  more  odious  in  the  West  and 
South  than  it  has  ever  been  heretofore,  and  be  the  very  best  instru¬ 
ment  of  driving  it  out  of  existence,  and  that  it  v'ould  have  that 
effect  I  have  no  doubt. 

If  unlimited  free  banking  (without  redemption  I  mean)  were  thrown 
open  to-day  the  capital  which  could  be  employed  in  the  Eastern  and 
Middle  States  would  be  so  much  in  excess  over  that  which  would  be 
used  in  the  Western  and  Southern  States  that  attention  would  at 
once  be  directed  to  the  fact  that  the  national  Government  was  pay¬ 
ing  a  large  proportion  of  the  State  taxes  of  those  States  in  which 
the  excess  existed.  But  the  provision  in  this  bill  as  an  experiment  to 
begin  with  on  this  subject  of  free  banking  would  correct  that  evil. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  recurring  to  the  second  question  presented  in 
the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I  would  advocate  a  change  of  the 
whole  form  of  our  circulating  medium  to  the  character  of  note  I 
indicated  in  my  remarks  yesterday,  the  note  of  the  Government  re¬ 
deemable  in  coin  or  interest-bearing  bonds.  But  I  have  tried  that 
question  to  such  an  extent,  at  least  in  the  Finance  Committee,  as  to 
know  that  I  could  not  at  this  time  secure  a  favorable  report  upon 
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that  proposition,  and  whether  I  shall  offer  it  in  the  Senate  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  developments  of  the  voting  and  the  debate  hereafter. 

The  third  question  that  is  presented  is,  let  the  character  of  the  cir¬ 
culating  notes  be  what  it  may,  how  much  currency  is  to  be  furnished? 
That  seems  to  be  the  troublesome  question.  Nobody  has  got  money 
enough  and  everybody  expects  the  Government  to  give  them  just  as 
much  as  they  need  or  to  furnish  it  in  some  manner.  If  we  could  but 
do  that,  there  would  be  no  complaint  about  the  delay  of  Congress  or 
about  the  long  discussion  which  would  result  in  such  a  measure  of 
relief.  There  are  many  persons  in  the  country  with  whose  embar¬ 
rassments  I  deeply  sympathize,  and  I  am  very  sorry  we  cannot  give 
them  the  relief  they  need,  but  that  is  beyond  our  power. 

Some  seek  to  solve  the  question  by  determining  how  much  cur¬ 
rency  per  capita  is  needed  in  the  country,  and  we  have  had  a  great 
many  disquisitions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  about  the  amount  that 
is  enjoyed  per  capita  in  different  countries.  No  rule  whatever  can  be 
established  upon  that  subject.  Let  me  illustrate  it  if  I  can  for  one 
moment  by  a  few  figures  from  the  census  of  1870.  I  have  taken  the 
number  of  hands  employed  in  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  I 
find  the  following  to  be  the  result :  In  the  United  States  154,328  men 
are  employed  in  mining ;  in  Pennsylvania  81,215,  or  a  little  more  than 
50  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  In  manufactures  there  are  2,053,996  in 
the  United  States,  and  319,487  in  Pennsylvania.  In  agriculture  there 
are  2,885,996  in  the  United  States  and  260,051  in  Pennsylvania.  Now 
to  the  154,000  men  employed  in  mining  in  the  United  States  there  is 
paid  in  wages  $74,464,044,  and  in  Pennsylvania  $38,815,276 ;  a  little 
more  than  50  per  cent,  of  the  wages  as  well  as  a  little  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  number  of  miners.  There  is  paid  as  wages  to  manu- 
facturing  operatives  in  the  United  States  $775,584,343,  and  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  $127,976,594.  There  is  paid  as  wages  for  agriculture  in  the 
United  States  $310,286,285,  and  in  Pennsylvania  $23,181,944. 

It  is  well  known  to  every  one  familiar  with  mining  regions  that 
every  man  who  works  in  the'  mines  must  have,  to  a  large  extent,  his 
whole  wages  in  money.  He  has  no  vegetable-garden.  Sometimes  he 
keeps  a  cow.  But  he  has  to  purchase  and  pay  for  in  money  every¬ 
thing  that  he  eats  and  wears.  The  agricultural  laborer  receives  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  wages  in  kind  ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  currency  per  capita  will  be  needed 
in  manufacturing  and  mining  regions  than  will  be  needed  in  an  agri¬ 
cultural  region  for  the  payment  of  the  wages  of  labor.  How  does  it 
result  ?  These  figures  make  to  each  miner  an  average  yearly  of  $482 
paid  in  wages,  and  to  agricultural  laborers  $107.  So  that  the  moment 
you  undertake  to  determine  the  question  of  how  much  circulation  is 
to  be  needed  by  fixing  a  per  capita  circulation,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  do  it, unless  you  take  into  consideration  the  employment,  the  manner 
of  doing  business,  the  facilities  for  banks,  and  the  question  of  whether 
ready  money  or  checks  are  used.  All  these  questions  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  before  you  can  determine  the  per  capita  circulation ; 
and  it  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  by  quoting  the  amount  of  money 
which  is  given  per  capita  in  the  several  States  injustice  is  established 
as  resulting  to  that  State  which  has  the  least. 

To  show  this  further,  I  will  take  the  tables  which  were  made  iu 
1803  on  the  subject  of  the  banking  circulation  in  the  United  States. 
The  Western  States  had  $2.49  per  capita  in  1862;  now  they  have  $7.11 
per  capita.  The  Eastern  States  had  $20.90;  now  they  have  $31.15. 
The  Middle  States  had  $9.97 ;  now  they  have  $12.80.  I  have  not 
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given  here  the  per  capita  circulation  of  the  Southern  States,  but  taking 
the  Western,  Eastern,  and  Middle  States,  all  of  them  had  a  much 
larger  per  capita  circulation  in  1872  than  they  had  in  1862 ;  and  it  will 
he  observed,  the  proportionate  circulation  per  capita  increases  most 
largely  in  the  West,  although  in  1862  the  amount  to  be  issued  was 
voluntary  at  the  option  of  the  banks,  whereas  now  it  is  arbitrary  and 
limited  by  the  decree  of  the  Government.  The  probability  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  some  of  these  portions  of  the' country  have 
not 'in  them  now  the  per  capita  circulation  which  these  tables  assign 
to  them;  and  that  accounts  for  the  cry  which  we  hear  that  atone 
time  in  the  year  there  is  too  much  money  in  some  portions  of  the 
country,  and  at  another  there  is  too  little. 

Now,  sir,  another  fact  appears  from  these  tables,  and  that  is,  that 
every  State  in  the  Union  that  was  not  wasted  by  the  war  has  a  much 
larger  per  capita  circulation  to-day  than  it  had  before  the  war. 

On  the  subject  of  the  quantity  of  our  circulation  attention  is  fre¬ 
quently  called  to  the  facx  that  we  have  no  remedy  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  a  scarcity  of  currency.  I  think  to  a  large  extent  that  crit¬ 
icism  is  true.  We  fail  in  the  feature  in  which  they  relieve  a  strin¬ 
gency  for  currency  in  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  say  that  we  fail 
altogether,  for  I  think  the  attempt  at  relief  has  been  made  in  both 
countries;  in  Great  Britain  by  an  intentional  disregard  of  the  law, 
and  with  us  by  an  exercise  in  good  faith  of  the  power  which  the  offi¬ 
cer  supposed  he  had.  The  difference  between  them  is  this,  (and  when 
it  comes  to  a  detailed  system  of  banking  instead  of  simply  that  of 
currency,  it 'is  a  defect  we  ought  to  remedy:)  In  England  when  there 
is  a  panic  and  a  scarcity  of  currency,  and  the  government  authorizes 
the  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  to  disregard  the  law  and  issue 
more  currency  than  they  have  bullion  deposited  or  exchequer  notes 
to  secure,  that  additional  currency  is  issued,  and  issued  only  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  bank  to  discount  commercial  paper,  and  it  is 
used  only  for  that  purpose ;  and  they  verify  what  seems  to  be  almost 
a  paradox — that  the  remedy  for  a  panic  is  free  discounting.  But  in 
our  system  on  that  subject,  instead  of  having  a  reserve  which  can  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  banks  to  discount,  our  experi¬ 
ence  shows  that  what  is  called  the  reserve  is  useful  only  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  putting  the  currency  where  no  discounts  will  be  given.  Our 
national  banking  law  absolutely  prohibits  discounting  whenever  the 
revenues  get  down  to  the  limit,  as  they  always  will  in  a  panic. 

This  brings  me  to  the  question  of  the  $44,000,000  reserve,  as  it  is 
termed.  I  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  question,  although  I 
concur  with  what  my  friend  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sherman]  has  said,  that 
in  some  respects  it  is  not  at  present,  so  far  as  the  $382,000,000  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  practical  question.  I  can  see,  however,  that  it  may  have 
some  bearing  upon  the  votes  of  some  members  of  this  body  upon  the 
question  of  whether  that  legal-tender  money  was  lawfully  issued,  and 
whether  the  remaining  part  of  the  $44,000,000,  can  also  be  lawfully 
issued  ;  and  that  is  my  excuse  for  trespassing  a  little  further  than  I 
intended  to  do  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  on  the  attention  of 
the  Senate. 

I  take  up  that  question,  and  I  say  in  the  beginning  that  I  do  not 
discuss,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  discussing,  motives  in 
it  at  all.  I  concede  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  exercise 
of  that  power  the  best  of  motives.  I  discuss  it  not  as  a  question 
of  motive,  but  as  a  question  of  power.  What  are  the  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress  upon  which  this  question  turns  ’?  Viewing  this  dispassionately, 
simply  as  a  naked  legal  proposition,  does  the  power  to  reissue  this 
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$44,000,000  exist  or  did  it  exist,  when,  it  was  exercised  ?  There  are 
three  acts  of  Congress  upon  which  this  authority  is  claimed.  That  I 
may  not  misstate,  I  will  read  the  words  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
himself  used  in  his  communication  to  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  13tli  of  December,  1872,  in  response  to  a  resolution  of  the  House 
asking  for  his  authority : 

The  authority  for  the  issue  is  fount!  in  the  acts  of  February  25, 1862,  (chapter  33,) 
of  July  11,  1862,  (chapter  142,)  anti  of  March  3,  1863,  (chapter  73.) 

There  is  the  authority  claimed  for  the  reissue.  I  will  take  them  up 
in  their  order,  not  to  read  them  at  length,  but  to  summarize  their 
contents. 

First,  the  act  of  February  25, 1862,  authorizes  the  issue  of  $150,000,000 
of  these  notes  receivable  for  bonds,  and  provides  that  they  may  be 
reissued  from  time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  interest 
shall  require.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  authority  to  reissue  those 
notes. 

On  the  11th  of  July,  1362,  another  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the 
issue  of  $150,000,000,  also  receivable  for  bonds ;  and  I  refer  to  that 
act  and  call  attention  to  some  peculiarities  about  it. 

First,  it  authorizes  the  issue  of  the  $150,000,000.  Then  it  proceeds  : 

And  any  holder  of  said  United  States  notes  depositing  any  sum  not  less  than  fifty 
dollars,  or  some  multiple  of  fifty  dollars,  with  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
or  either  of  the  assistant  treasurers,  shall  receive  in  exchange  therefor  duplicate 
certificates  of  deposit,  one  of  which  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  shall  thereupon  issue  to  the  holder  an  equal  amount  of  bonds  of 
the  United  States,  coupon  or  registered,  as  may  by  said  holder  be  desired,  bearing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum. 

This  authorizes  the  exchange  of  these  legal-tender  notes  for  bonds. 
That  is  the  first  point  in  the  act.  What  is  the  second  ? 

Provided,  however.  That  any  notes  issued  under  this  act  may  be  paid  in  coin,  in¬ 
stead  of  being  received  in  exchange  for  certificates  of  deposit  as  above  specified, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

I  call  attention  to  that  fact  specially.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  was  authorized  not  only  to  exchange  bonds  for  these  notes,  but 
he  was  authorized  to  pay  these  notes  in  coin. 

Now  comes  the  second  provision  of  the  act : 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  exchange  for  such  notes,  on  such  terms 
as  he,  shall  think  most  beneficial  to  the  public  interest,  any  bonds  of  the  United 
States  bearing  6  per  cent,  interest,  and  redeemable  after  five,  and  payable  in  twenty 
years,  which  have  been  or  may  be  lawfully  issued  under  the  provision  of  any  exist¬ 
ing  act. 

The  third  provision  is  that  he — 

May  reissue  the  notes  so  received  in  exchange';  and  may  receive  and  cancel  any 
notes  heretofore  lawfully  issued  under  any  act  of  Congress,  and  in  lieu  thereof  issue 
an  equal  amount  in  notes  such  as  are  authorized  by  this  act. 

Mark  the  distinction.  He  is  authorized  to  pay  notes  in  coin;  he  is 
authorized  to  exchange  notes  for  bonds ;  but  he  is  authorized  iu  the 
first  instance  to  reissue  only  the  notes  so  received  in  exchange,  not 
the  notes  that  he  has  paid  in  coin ;  and  I  call  attention  to  that  dis¬ 
tinction  in  this  second  act: 

Fourth.  He  may  cancel  and  reissue  the  notes  heretofore  issued;  and,  fifth,  there 
is  a  reserve  of  $50,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  redeeming  temporary  deposits. 

Then  comes  the  act  of  March  3,  1863,  for  the  issue  of  $150,000,000 
more  ;  and  that  act  I  wish  to  call  attention  to,  for  two  purposes.  The 
provisions  are,  first : 

And  any  of  the  said  notes,  when  returned  to  the  Treasury,  may  be  reissued  from 
time  to  time  as  the  exigencies  of  the  public  service  may  require. 
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Second : 

And  in  lieu  of  any  of  said  notes,  or  any  other  United  States  notes,  returned  to 
the  Treasury,  and  canceled  or  destroyed,  there  may  be  issued  equal  amounts  of 
United  States  notes,  such  as  are  authorized  by  this  act. 

******* 

And  the  holders  of  United  States  notes  issued  under  and  by  virtue  of  said  acts — 

That  is,  of  February  and  July,  1862 — 
shall  present  the  same  for  the  purpose  of  exchanging  the  same  for  bonds,  as  therein 
provided,  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  July,  1863;  and  thereafter  the  right  to  so  ex¬ 
change  the  same  shalj  cease  and  determine. 

There  is  this  feature  about  all  three  of  these  acts,  that  although, 
every  one  of  them  was  providing  for  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes, 
and  for  the  redemption  of  the  outstanding  interest-hearing  bonds  of 
the  Government,  down  to  that  point  there  is  no  provision  made  in  any 
one  of  them  against  an  increase  of  the  public  debt.  They  may  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  exchange  for  the  existing  public  debt,  and  may  be  reissued. 
There  is  no  question,  taking  into  consideration  the  act  of  1864,  tak¬ 
ing  into  consideration  all  that  has  been  said  in  reference  to  these 
acts  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury, 
that  down  to  this  point  the  power  to  reissue  did  exist  to  the  extent 
given  by  these  acts.  But  there  was  at  that  time  no  reserve,  so  called. 
The  $50,000,000  provided  in  the  act  of  July,  1862,  was  a  reserve,  as 
stated  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  specifically  set  apart 
for  the  redemption  of  the  temporary  deposits.  They  have  been  re¬ 
deemed.  The  office  of  that  reserve  has  been  tilled,  and  every  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  who  has  spoken  on  the  subject  has  put  bis  con¬ 
struction  upon  that  act,  that  that  $50,000,000  is  no  longer  under  the 
control  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

We  had  then  the  limit  at  $400,000,000  when  the  act  of  1865  was 
passed.  The  act  of  1865  authorized  the  redemption  of  the  United 
States  debt  in  certain  forms,  and  the  act  of  1866,  upon  which  this 
controversy  turns,  is  “An  act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to 
provide  ways  and  means  to  support  the  Government,’  approved  March 
3,  1865.”  I  only  refer  to  the  act  of  1865  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
the  two  together,  and  showing  bow  their  provisions  have  an  effect  one 
upon  the  other.  This  act  of  1865  is  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  ways 
and  means  for  the  support  of  the  Government,”  authorizes  the  borrow¬ 
ing  of  $600,000,000,  authorizes  the  issue  of  bonds  and  of  Treasury 
notes,  and  provides  how  bonds  may  he  disposed  of  for  notes  of  the 
United  States,  and  closes  with  this  proviso : 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  he  construed  as  authorizing  the 
issue  of  legal-tender  notes  in  any  form. 

In  1865,  after  the  limit  of  $400,000,000  had  been  fixed  by  act  of  Con¬ 
gress,  there  was  no  intention  to  authorize  the  issue  of  anymore  legal- 
tender  notes,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  the  intention  to  exclude  the 
implication  from  any  language  which  might  be  supposed  to  authorize 
It  in  any  of  the  acts  speaking  of  the  public  debt. 

Mr.  COXKL1NG.  Will  the  Senator  read  that  again  ? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Certainly : 

Provided,  That  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
issue  of  legal-tender  notes  in  any  form. 

Mr.  COXKLING.  “Herein  contained?” 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  COXKLING.  That  is,  in  that  act. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Xothing  in  that  act  is  to  be  so  construed. 

Xow  I  come  to  the  act  of  1866.  The  quotation  which  has  been  made 
Trom  that  act  heretofore  has  only  been  the  concluding  portion  of  the 
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first  section.  I  will  read  the  whole  section,  that  all  its  provisions  and 
purposes  may  he  seen : 

Be  it  enacted,  dec.,  That  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  provide  ways  and  means  to 
support  the  Government,”  approved  March  3,  1865,  shall  be  extended  and  con¬ 
strued  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  at  his  discretion,  to  receive  any 
Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  issued  under  any  act  of  Congress,  ■whether 
hearing  interest  or  not,  in  exchange  for  any  description  of  bonds  authorized  by  the 
act  to  which  this  is  an  amendment ;  and  also  to  dispose  of  any  description  of  bonds 
authorized  by  said  act,  either  in  the  United  States  or  elsewhere,  to  such  an  amount, 
in  such  manner,  and  at  such  rates  as  he  may  think  advisable,  for  lawful  money  of 
the  United  States,  or  for  any  Treasury  notes,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  or  certifi¬ 
cates  of  deposit,  or  other  representatives  of  value,  which  have  been  or  which  may 
he  issued  under  any  act  of  Congress,  the  proceeds  thereof  to  be  used  only  for  retir¬ 
ing  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  under  any  act  of  Congress  ;  but  nothing 
herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  authorize  aiiy  increase  of  the  public  debt. 

Now  comes  tlie  provision  upon  which  the  controversy  is  alleged  to 
hinge : 

Provided,  That  of  United  States  notes  not  more  than  $10,000,000  may  he  retired 
and  canceled  within  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  thereafter  not 
more  than  $4,000,000  in  any  one  month :  And  provided  further,  That  the  act  to  which 
this  is  an  amendment  shall  continue  in  full  force  in  all  its  provisions,  except  as 
modified  by  this  act. 

And  certainly  that  continues  in  full  force  the  provision  that  there 
is  to  he  no  further  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  in  any  form,  unless  the 
authority  for  it  is  found  in  some  other  act  than  the  act  of  1865  and 
the  act  of  1856;  and,  therefore,  we  are  thrown  back  to  the  previous 
acts,  and  the  question  is,  does  the  authority  of  reissue,  contained  in 
the  first  three  acts  authorizing  these  issues  of  legal-tender  notes,  con¬ 
tinue  notwithstanding  the  act  of  1866  ? 

Let  me  summarize  this  act  of  1866  before  I  give  a  little  of  its  his¬ 
tory.  It  is,  first,  an  act  to  amend  the  act  of  1865,  as  I  have  already 
said ;  secondly,  notes  are  to  he  received  in  payment  for  bonds  ;  thirdly, 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  dispose  of  the  bonds  for  the  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States;  fourthly,  the  proceeds  are. to  be  used 
only  for  retiring  Treasury  notes  or  other  obligations  of  the  United 
States ;  fifthly,  nothing  is  to  be  construed  as  authorizing  any  increase 
of  the  public  debt;  sixthly,  there  is  a  proviso  limiting  contraction; 
and  the  seventh  provision  continues  the  act  of  1865  in  full  force. 

Now,  what  was  the  origin  of  that  act?  I  will  not  take  time  in 
reading  much  on  that  subject,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  its 
origin  let  me  quote  the  recommendation  of  Secretary  McCulloch  in 
his  annual  report  of  December,  1865 : 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  as  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  process  of 
contraction  cannot  he  injuriously  rapid,  and  that  it  will  not  he  necessary  to  retire 
more  than  one  hundred,  or  at  most  two  hundred  millions  of  United  States  notes, 
in  addition  to  the  compound  notes,  before  the  desired  result  will  be  attained.  But 
neither  the  amount  of  reduction  nor  the  time  that  will  he  required  to  bring  up 
the  currency  to  the  specie  standard  can  now  be  estimated  with  any  degree  of  accu¬ 
racy.  The  first  thing  to  he  done  is  to  establish  the  policy  of  contraction. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  limit  had  been  fixed  at  $400,000,000.  The 
policy  of  contraction  was  to  he  established.  That  was  recommended- 
A  resolution  passed  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  144  yeas  to  6 
nays,  that  “  the  House  cordially  concurs  in  the  viewsof  the  Secretary ;” 
that  is,  that  the  House  will  establish  the  policy  of  contraction;  and 
for  that  purpose  what  did  they  do  ?  They  introduced  this  hill,  and, 
if  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  introduced  by  the  honorable  Senator 
from  Vermont,  [Mr.  Morrill,]  at  that  time  a  member  of  the  House, 
and  the  hill  as  originally  introduced  authorized  tlie  exchange  to  the 
extent  of  the  whole  outstanding  legal-tender  circulation  at  that  time. 
That  bill,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  authorized  the  exchange  of  bonds 
to  the  extent  of  the  whole  legal-tender  circulation.  More  than  that, 
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as  was  stated  by  Mr.  Stevens  in  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
it  authorized  the  retiring  of  $180,000,000  of  the  Treasury  notes  bearing 
interest.  The  authority  was  attacked  as  utterly  unjustifiable ;  it  was 
alleged  that  such  a  power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  withdraw  this  $180,000,000  and  the  whole  of  the  legal- 
tender  circulation  would  be  utterly  subversive  of  the  whole  genius 
and  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  the  bill  was  recommitted  to  the 
committee  in  such  manner  that  ,  the  chairman  in  re-reporting  it  said 
that  he  considered  it  an  instruction  to  put  a  limitation  upon  the 
power  of  contraction ;  and  accordingly  this  proviso  was  added,  that 
this  power,  which  in  its  original  form  extended  to  the  retiring  of 
$180,000,000  of  Treasury  notes  and  $400,000,000  of  legal-tenders  at  any 
time,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  should  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  retiring  $10,000,000  within  the  next  six  months  and  $4,000,000 
a  month  afterward. 

During  all  that  debate  it  never  was  suggested,  and  it  would  have 
been  suggested  if  such  an  idea  had  been  entertained,  that  the  antag¬ 
onistic  power  of  reissue  would  be  a  remedy  for  that  contraction.  My 
friend,  the  honorable  Senator  from  New  York,  [Mr.  Conkling,]  at 
that  time  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives ;  and  such  a  power  certainly  would  not  have  escaped 
him.  The  argument  was,  “  You  put  the  whole  business  of  the  coun¬ 
try  at  the  mercy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  he  can  retire 
$580,000,000  of  circulating  medium.”  There  were  $400,000,000  of  legal- 
tenders,  and  if  it  had  been  alleged  that  he  had  the  right  to  reissue 
them,  surely  the  answer  would  have  been  made. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  As  my  friend  names  me,  he  will  allow  me  to  in¬ 
terrupt  him  for  a  moment.  This  is  the  only  part  of  his  observations 
the  logic  of  which  I  cannot  appreciate.  As  he  says,  and  I  recollect 
very  well  as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  remember  the  phrase 
used  in  the  House  that  it  gave  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  power 
to  make  the  whole  nation  laugh  or  make  it  cry  either  by  expanding 
or  by  contracting,  and  the  purpose  was  to  limit  his  power  as  to  con¬ 
traction,  it  being  known  that  he  was  in  favor  of  contraction  and  was 
exercising  that  power.  Now,  how  can  the  Senator  jump  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  because  it  was  also  believed  that  he  had  the  power  to 
expand  if  he  chose  to  do  it,  he  was  less  the  possessor  of  an  utterly 
dangerous  power  ?  My  recollection  is,  and  my  understanding  was, 
that  the  more  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  greater  was  the  objection  seen ;  and  instead  of  the 
objection  being  answered  as  to  his  power  of  contraction  by  saying 
that  he  also  had  power  to  expand,  it  only  aggravated  the  objection. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  neither  the  Senator  from 
New  York  nor  any  of  the  gentlemen  who  participated  in  that  discus¬ 
sion  legislated  upon  the  assumption  that  the  then  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  was  forever  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  Government ;  and 
it  was  not  a  question  of  the  personal  disposition  of  the  then  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  office,  but  a  question  of  the  power  that  existed  in  the 
hands  of  any  officer ;  and  what  I  say  is  this :  that  if  it  were  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  Congress  to  enter  upon  a  policy  of  contraction — and  the  over¬ 
whelming  vote  of  144  to  6  shows  that  that  was  the  policy  adopted — 
would  Congress  pass  this  act  authorizing  any  contraction,  even  this 
limited  contraction,  without  taking  away  the  power  again  to  reissue, 
if  they  believed  it  existed  ?  Contraction  was  the  policy,  not  a  whim 
of  this  officer  or  that  officer,  of  the  present  incumbent  or  some  other 
incumbent ;  but  a  policy  was  established,  and  that  policy  was  to  di¬ 
minish  the  then  authorized  volume  of  legal-tender  notes,  $400,000,000  ; 
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and  this  act  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  inaugurating  that  policy 
in  pursuance  of  this  recommendation.  And  now  what  would  he 
thought  of  the  wisdom  of  Congress  speaking  of  inaugurating  a  policy 
of  contraction,  sending  out  a  law  announcing  that  $10,000,000  might 
he  withdrawn  in  six  months  and  that  a  contemporaneous  power 
existed  of  reissuing  the  ten  millions  at  once  ? 

Mr.  MORRILL,  of  Vermont.  If  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will 
allow  me  to  enter  a  word  of  explanation  here,  I  should  like  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SCOTT;  Certainly. 

Mr.  MORRILL,  of  Vermont.  The  act  as  reported  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  provided  for  the  retirement,  as  has  been  stated,  of  the  entire 
amount  of  our  indebtedness  that  was  not  funded.  It  was  to  he  funded 
into  interest-hearing  bonds,  and  included  the  entire  amount  of  non¬ 
interest-hearing  notes  as  well  as  those  that  bore  interest.  This  came 
in  as  a  proviso,  merely  to  limit  the  amount  that  could  be  retired 
under  the  previous  parts  of  the  same  law,  and  it  provided  that  not 
more  than  ten  millions  of  the  United  States  notes  may  be  retired  and 
canceled  within  six  months,  and  four  millions  a  month  thereafter. 

Now,  what  would  be  said  if  at  the  time  we  were  disbanding  our 
armies  and  expecting  to  return  to  a  peace  establishment  it  had  been 
provided  that  not  more  than  ten  thousand  men  should  be  disbanded 
at  the  end  of  six  months,  and  thereafter  not  more  than  four  thousand  a 
month  ?  Would  anybody  claim  that  there  was  a  law  prior  to  that 
which  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  increase  our  Army  up  to 
the  war  standard  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  common  sense  ought  to  come 
in  here  and  satisfy  everybody  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  argu¬ 
ment  when  it  is  contended  that  there  was  lying  back  a  power  to  restore 
the  amount  of  currency  to  the  war  standard. 

Mr.  CONKLING.  The  Senator  thinks  there  is  no  difference  between 
men  and  money. 

Mr.  MORRILL,  of  Vermont.  The  law  applies  to  one  as  well  as  the 
other. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  the  suggestion 
which  he  makes ;  but  I  had  nearly  concluded  what  I  had  to  say  on 
this  subject.  There  is,  however,  one  other  feature  which  I  wish  to 
emphasize  in  commenting  on  the  act,  and  that  is,  that  although  there 
had  been  two  preceding  ones  providing  for  the  redemption  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  debt  and  the  receipt  of  legal-tender  notes  in  doing  it,  there  had 
been  no  restriction  upon  an  increase  of  the  public  debt,  and  in  this 
act  for  the  first  time  appears  the  provision  that  nothiug  in  the  act 
should  be  construed  to  authorize  an  increase  of  the  public  debt.  When 
these  bonds  were  issued  in  exchange  for  the  legal-tender  notes,  and 
the  legal-tender  notes  received  into  the  Treasury  for  them,  how  can 
this  power  of  unlimited  reissue  for  any  purpose  exist  in  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  a  nd  be  exercised  and  preserve  inviolate  that  provision 
that  he  shall  not  be  authorized  to  increase  the  public  debt  ? 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Will  the  Senator  please  read  that  clause? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  “  But  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  construed  to 
authorize  any  increase  of  the  public  debt.” 

Mr.  CONKLING.  Now  the  argument  is,  not  that  that  act  permit¬ 
ted  an  increase  of  the  public  debt,  but  that  other  acts  did ;  and,  there¬ 
fore,  I  submit  that  that  does  not  answer  it  at  all. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Now,  Mr.  President,  taking  what  I  have  already  said 
into  consideration,  that  this  is  a  supplement  to  the  act  of  1865,  which 
was  also  an  act  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt,  that  the  act 
of  1865  expressly  puts  in  the  precaution  that  it  shall  not  be  construed 
to  authorize  the  issue  of  legal-tender  notes  in  any  form,  I  confess  I 
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cannot  see  where  the  authority  contended  for  for  a  reissue  of  these 
United  States  notes  can  be  gathered.  It  is,  however,  a  subject  upon 
which  there  may  fairly  be  difference  of  opinion.  The  very  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  contends  that  this  authority  exists,  that 
other  Senators  of  eminence  upon  this  floor — learned  lawyers — also 
make  the  argument  that  this  power  exists,  it  seems  to  me  is  of  itself 
enough  to  disarm  all  hostile  criticism  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury.  I  only  speak  of  it  as  a  question  of  power,  one,  too,  of  so  deli¬ 
cate  a  nature  that  1  am  free  to  say,  when  attention  was  called  to  it 
by  the  action  of  the  House  in  1872  and  by  the  resolution  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  1873,  and  a  report  was  made  upon  the  subject*,  if  there  be 
blame  to  be  attributed  about4it,  we  are  open  to  our  full  share  of  it. 
With  the  knowledge  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  claimed  this 
power  and  had  exercised  it,  if  we  believed  it  did  not  exist  and  found 
that  he  had  been  transcending  his  duty,  we,  as  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  department,  are  just  as  censurable  for  not  correcting  it  by 
legislation  then,  when  we  were  inquiring  into  it,  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  be  in  the  eyes  of  any  gentleman  for  exercising  a 
power  which,  although  questioned,  he  believed  to  exist.  I  am  not 
here  to  censure  him.  I  am  here  arguing  this  question  of  power,  as 
upon  this  may  turn  perhaps  the  votes  of  some  members  upon  one  pro¬ 
vision  of  this  bill  as  to  legalizing  the  legal-tender  limit  at  $382,000,000. 
It  will  not  govern  mine,  for  I  have  already  indicated  in  my  remarks 
that  I  do  not  entertain  the  doubts  that  some  do  about  the  power  of 
the  Government  to  issue  these  legal-tender  notes,  and  that  I  have  a 
very  high  estimate  both  of  their  expediency  and  of  their  value. 

There  are  other  questions,  the  solution  of  which  may  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  affect  the  quantity  of  currency  available  for  actual  use.  Such 
is  the  question  of  reserves  upon  circulation  and  deposits.  This,  as 
well  as  other  details  of  the  banking  system,  I  forbear  to  discuss  at 
present.  Treating  the  national-bank  system  as  now  too  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  to  be  rudely  disturbed  by  sudden  or  radical  changes  without 
great  danger  to  business  interests,  the  surest  mode  of  furnishing  an 
adequate  and  safe  volume  of  currency  is  to  make  the  system  free 
from  its  present  restrictions,  and  provide  for  such  redemption  of  the 
legal-tender  notes  as  will  prevent  their  depreciation  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  depreciation  of  the  notes  of  the  national  banks. 

Returning  to  the  three  questions  just  propounded,  let  me  say  in 
response  to  them — 

First.  Believing  it  inexpedient  to  do  so,  I  would  not  fix  any  specific 
time  for  the  absolute  resumption  of  specie  payment. 

Secondly.  I  would  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  legal-tender 
notes  now  outstanding  in  bonds  bearing  interest,  and  thus  take  meas¬ 
ures  to  bring  the  notes  to  par,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  specie 
payments. 

Thirdly.  I  would  have  the  whole  paper  currency  furnished  by  the 
Government  in  its  own  notes  redeemable  in  gold  or  interest-hearing 
bonds,  issued  through  the  banks,  redeemable  primarily  by  them,  and 
ultimately  by  the  Government,  and  based  upon  a  bond  bearing  a  low 
rate  of  interest. 

Fourthly.  Let  banking  be  free  and  the  quantity  would  be  regulated, 
and  redundancy  guarded  against  by  this  feature  of  redeemability. 

By  this  system  we  could  secure  uniformity  in  value,  and  stability  in 
our  own  currency,  and  gold  sufficient  for  our  international  exchanges 
and  our  customs  duties  is  all  that  we  need  be  anxious  about. 

We  should  be  desirous,  however,  to  place  our  industries  upon  such 
a  basis  of  prosperity  that  as  a  nation  we  can  do  what  is  essential  to 


the  success  of  the  individual,  make  money  or  produce  value  and 
save  it,  or,  in  other  words,  import  less  than  we  export.  Upon  these 
cognate  questions  of  taxation  and  revenue,  and  their  connection  with 
and  influence  upon  the  character  and  quality  of  our  currency,  I  will 
not  enter. 

I  ha  ve  said,  Mr.  President,  more  than  I  intended  when  I  first  arose. 
The  hill  as  reported  from  the  Finance  Committee  is  one  which  does 
not  command  my  entire  assent,  and  indeed  upon  any  question  involv¬ 
ing  so  many  interests,  presenting  so  many  phases  as  this  financial 
question  does,  I  never  expect  to  see  any  hill  reported  in  the  Senate 
that  will  command  my  entire  assent ;  hut  I  am  disposed  to  accept 
what  is  practicable  when  I  cannot  secure  are  that  I  think  is  desirable, 
even  if  what  I  accept  is  accompanicd’with  some  things  which  my 
judgment  cannot  entirely  approve.  1  endeavored  in  committee  (I 
trust  I  am  not  transgressing  propriety  in  saying  so)  to  have  incor¬ 
porated  my  views  on  this  question  of  fixing  a  day  for  the  resumption 
of  specie  payments.  But  my  proposition  failed,  and  I  have  given  my 
assent  to  the  report  of  the  committee  with  the  understanding  that, 
as  this  debate  shall  develop  the  temper  of  the  Senate,  I  shall  he  gov¬ 
erned  by  circumstances  whether  I  will  again  attempt  to  bring  that 
or  other  amendments  before  the  Senate,  or  whether  I  shall  acquiesce 
in  the  bill,  supporting  those  features  of  it  to  which  1  can  give  assent, 
supporting  it  as  a  whole  if  that  becomes  necessary,  or  if  it  be  found 
that  more  obnoxious  provisions  will  be  likely  to  take  its  place. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  my  colleague,  [Mr.  Cameron,]  who 
is  detained  from  the  Chamber  by  the  death  of  a  member  of  his  family, 
has  desired  me  to  pair  with  him  upon  this  bill.  There  are  some  features 
of  it,  perhaps,  upon  which  we  should  vote  together,  but  he,  viewing 
the  whole  bill  together,  is  opposed  to  it  and  desires  me  to  pair  with 
him.  Where  I  do  not  vote  on  any  question  I  shall  consider  myself  as 
paired  with  him  ;  and  where  I  vote  upon  amendments  or  otherwise, 
I  will  vote  upon  the  assumption  that  he  and  I  would  vote  together. 


